louna to precede lu, MUS uiruumsuuiuu uuty WJLUU probability be regarded as the cause of which the given nature is the effect. In fact, the conditions will have fulfilled the requirements of Mill's Method of Agreement.'1
In the Second Table (Aph. 12), he collects instances approximating closely in other respects to some one or other of the instances in the First Table, but not presenting the phenomenon of Heat5 (InstantiaD in proximo, quco privantur natura Calidi). Thus, to the rays of the sun, which are hot, are opposed the rays of the moon, which arc not hot, and are supposed at times to be cold j to boiling liquids are opposed liquids in their ordinary condition. Here again, if, by a judicious selection of instances, an example in the Table of Agreement and a corresponding example in the Table of Privation could be found so related as to have every circumstance in common, except the presence of heat along with some other circumstance in the former case, and the absence of heat along1 with the absence of that other circumstance in the latter case, we might conclude (not probably merely, but with certainty) that heat and this other circumstance were related to each other as cause (or at least as a necessary part of the cause) and effect. In other words, the conditions would have satisfied the requirements of the method of Difference. A negative result might, however, be attained on far less stringent conditions. Thus, suppose that we were led by the heat of the solar rays to suspect that
4 For an account of this and the other inductive methods here mentioned, see Mill's Logic, hook iii., or my Inductive Logic, ch. 3.
6 It must, of course, he recollected that, in Bacon's day, Heat and Cold were regarded as distinct and opposed qualities, not as difFerent degrees of the same quality, or, as we should now say, different degrees oO temperature. By " hot" Bacon means a temperature exceeding the average temperature of the human body.
